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Editorial Notes. 


T is with sincere pleasure that we call our readers’ attention to the first article of this issue 
in which “Educational Hostels in Chosen’ are treated in a comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing manner byBishop Troliope. Our trip with the writer down the etymological staircase to 
discover that the bottom fact of the word “‘hostel’’ makes it mean ‘“‘a boarding house for the 
entertainment of students,” fills us, at the start, with the expectation of having the subject 
clearly interpreted, in which hope we are not disappointed. We are made very soon to feel 
that we are travelling in the best of company, even with regal intellects inspired by hearts that 
loved their fellow-men who, centuries ago, wrestled with and solved the “hostel” problem of 
that day. Having thus been clothed with humility we are fitted to heed the author’s illuminat- 
ing portrayal of the peculiar present day features of the situation, to hearken to his five 
wise suggestions making for the success of “hostels” and to be deeply interested in the dis- 
closure of what the writer outlines and calls “Our own scheme when fully developed.” On be- 
half of our readers we thank Bishop Trollope for his clear, cogent and timely article. 


OT only is the human heart essentially the same the world over but so also is the geo- 
graphy of our planet with its populations. From every location, ‘‘Westward the star of 
empire takes its way.” As the thirteen original United States had their Mississippi Valley and 
the great North-west with its lure, so Korea has her Yalu and the great North-west of Man- 
churia whose lure for fuller, deeper life is attracting tens of thousands of Koreans thitherward 
with compelling power. Horace Greely, of the New York Tribune, exhorted ‘‘Go West, young 
man, go west”’ and many thousands heard the voice and heeded it. The Koreans have heard 
and are heeding but are “‘going us one better” inasmuch as they are emigrating not singly 
but in families, yes, as villages they are pulling up stakes and burning bridges behind them 
and are swarming in a ‘bee line’ for this land of vision and opportunity. 
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R. William Scott in his article “The Church in Kando” explains in detail this wonderful 
movement—tells us why the Koreans are going, the conditions which surround them in 
the new country, the hopes cherished, hardships endured and the victories achieved in the 
process of ‘‘making good.” Especially interesting is the fact that the Koreans did not leave 
their religion behind but brought it along with them, not as impedimenta but as inspiration. 
Most interesting is the influence of these Christian Koreans upon the Chinese farmers already 
in that country, for they hold them in profound respect. Napoleon said, “‘China is a sleeping 
giant, when he awakes let the Earth beware.” Well, China is waking up. Gospel influences 
are in front of her, at the centre and on either flank, while Mr. Scott in his article shows us the 
Korean contingents moving up on her rear: shows us Jesus the Christ knocking at her back 
door. 


E have two articles on ‘‘My best work as a missionary;’’ one by a woman and the other 
by aman. The reader will be interested to see how different, yet how similar, are 
the two productions. Both writers have no doubt what their best work has been; the first 
states hers as the ““Winning of Souls’? and the other states his as “The making of Church 
Leaders.” These are two ways of stating the same work. Both writers are dead in earnest. It 
takes both of them some time to get the vision clearly as to what is “best” but once perceived 
as a goal, and their feet firmly set on the rock, steady and accelerated progress is made by both. 
Both authors are modest. The wonder of each is that he should be thought to have achieved 
any “best thing;” in token of which one substitutes for her name “Less than the Least;” 
while the other makes an extended apology for presuming to write at all on sucha topic. All 
readers, however, know that both authors having written out of full hearts and in the Spirit 
have succeeded not only in doing, but in describing for our edification, a truly great thing for 
which we are all grateful. 


ee loving tribute paid by his Mission to Dr. W. H. Forsythe since his translation is heartily 
indorsed by all who knew and understood him. To be able to say of another man “He 
was a burning and a shining light ;” “He was a Christian knight whose every thought was for 
the weak and helpless,” so that “he loved not his life unto the death,” indicates that his was 
one of the rare best lives. From all I have heard I conclude he was a down to date Uncle 
John Varsar, an “in season and out of season” gospeller; criticised by some adversely because 
they could not understand him just as Uncle John was. While waiting in a hotel parlor for a 
friend to come down stairs Uncle John approached a fashionably dressed lady and spoke to 
her of her spiritual welfare. In afew minutes Varsar departed with his friend and the lady’s 
husband joined her to whom she said.—“A gentleman has just left who has been speaking to 
me of my soul’s salvation.” The husband replied angrily “I wish I’d been here, for I would 
have sent him about his business.” “No you wouldn’t” soberly rejoined the wife, “because 
you would have thought he was about his business,” 
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Educational Hostels in Chosen. 


By MARK NAPIER TROLLOPE, BISHOP IN CORBA. 


I have been asked to write an article for the 
KOREA MISSION FIELD on the subject of 
“hostels” and the part that they may play in 
the educational activities of the Christian Mis- 
sions at work in this country. I accepted the 
invitation with some hesitation for a number 
of reasons: and by no means the least weighty 
of these lay in my consciousness of the fact 
that Iam an Englishman, whereas most of my 
readers will almost certainly be Americans. 
And the English system, or lack of system, in 
matters educational, although “plain as a pike- 
staff’ to us who have grown up among its 
complexities, is so bewildering and involves a 
terminology so strange to American ears, that 
I shall have to proceed warily, if Iam to make 
myself understood. The commonest educational 
terms connote widely different ideas on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic, and many educational ex- 
pressions in common use on the American 
continent are hardly known, or used in a quite 
different sense, in the old country. I hasten 
to add that reason and logic would seem to be 
usually, though not always, on the American, 
rather than the English side, in this matter of 
educational nomenclature. For if in England, 
for instance, a “public school” means always 
arather exclusive and expensive institution like 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, Charter- 
house and many more, devoted in the main to 
the education of the sons of the “upper and 
middle classes” between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen, wholly unsupported by “public” 
funds and uncontrolled by any “public” 
authority, it is true, I think, on the other hand 
that in America the closing scene of most 
people’s academic career takes place at, “the 
commencement |” 

Let us however ‘return to our muttons.” 

What then is a “hostel ?” Etymologically it is 
nothing more than the old English form of the 
common French word hotel, with which we 
are also familiar in its longer form of “hostelry.” 


In prosaic language therefore a “hostel” is 
nothing more than a “boarding house,” and is 
rightly rendered in Chinese characters Zig@& 
Ayq*F. But just as the word “hospital,’’ 
derived from the same Latin root, has come 
to mean in common parlance “a boarding 
house for the entertainment of sick people,” 
so the word “hostel” tends more and more to 
bear the restricted meaning of “a boarding 
house for the entertainment of students.””? Even 
if we leave out of sight any special benefit likely 
{fo acerue to the Church from the establish- 
ment of such institutions in great educational 
centres, it requires no very lively exercise of 
the imagination to picture the terrible dangers, 
physical, moral and spiritual, likely to arise 
from the herding together, higgledy-piggledy, 
in the streets and inns of a great city (like 
Seoul), of large numbers of boys and young 
men in the early stages of adolescence, remov- 
ed from the safeguards of home-life and 
parental control and exposed to all the 
dangers. and temptations with which great 
centres of population are rife. 

Both in ancient and modern times thought- 
ful people have realized the difficulty and 
attempted to deal with this problem. It 
was indeed nothing else than this which led in 
the Middle Ages to the foundation of the Col- 
leges and Halls, which are now so distinguish- 
ing a feature of the old Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in England, and which ended 
by so monopolizing and controlling the activi- 
ties of the Universities that it required fresh 
legislation in the 19th century to make re- 
sidence even possible for “non-collegiate 
Students,”’ i. e. students who are not on the 
books of any College or Hall. Very exag- 
gerated language had been used as to the 
numbers of students who attended the Univer- 
sities in the Middle Ages, John Wryelif dis- 
tinguishing himself by the outrageous state- 
ment that Oxford before his time boasted as 
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many as 60,000 students There is however 
no question that both there and at Cambridge, 


as well as at Paris, Bologna, and the other. 


continental universities, the students resident 
at any given moment might be reckoned at 
figures ranging from 3,000 to 10,000, drawn 
from many different nations. The “proctorial 
system” of the older universities is a relic of 
the ancient methods, by which the authorities 
endeavoured to maintain peace and order in 
this heterogeneous, and often unruly, throng. 
But, quite apart from disciplinary questions, 
the very practical difficulties connected with 
the board and lodging of such a vast crowd of 
“gownsmen” wedged in among the ordinary 
population of a busy mediaeval town, must 
have been enormous. Doubtless some attempt 
had been made by the university authorities to 
deal with this unsatisfactory state of affairs by 
licensing “halls,” “hostels” or boarding hottses 
for groups of students who lived together un- 
der the care of a Warden or Principal. But it 
must be remembered to the credit of the 
prelates of the Mediaeval Church, that it was 
they who first grappled vigorously with the 
difficulty. Walter de Merton, Bishop of Roch- 
ester, by his foundation of Merton College at 
Oxford, in 1262, and Hugh de Balsham, Bishop 
of Ely, by his foundation of S. Peter’s College 
(or Peter house) at Cambridge, twenty years 
later, set an example which has been followed 
by Kings, Queens, Cardinals and other munifi- 
cent patrons of learning all down the ages, 
until Oxford now boasts twenty-two and 
Cambridge eighteen “colleges or halls,” which 
are nothing more than “hostels” on a large 
scale and which provide accommodation for 
practically all the seven or eight thousand 
students normally resident at the two 
universities. 

The students who reside in these colleges 
attend what courses of lectures they please in 
the University, which alone examines and 
grants degrees. The ‘‘Colleges,” each of 
which is governed in accordance with its own 
statutes by a Warden (or Master, or President) 
and body of Fellows, vary much in size and 
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wealth. That, of which I have the honour to 
be a member is, for some inscrutable reason, 
known as New College, though founded in 
13886 by William of Wykeham, the great 
Bishop of Winchester. It houses about 250 
undergraduates in its beautiful grey old build- 
ings, possesses large landed estates and a 
gross annual income of about £40,000 a year. 
So it is “some hostel!’ More princely still are 
Cardinal Wolsey’s foundation of Christ Church, 
and Bishop William de Wayaflete’s of S. Mary 
Magdalen College, at Oxford, and King’s 
College and Trinity College, at Cambridge. 
But, one and all, they are, when all is said 
and done, just hostels or boarding houses 
for students at the university. Ihave thought 
it worth while to dwell in some detail on this 
ancient history, as it really throws a flood of 
light on the problems with which we are trying 
to deal in founding “hostels” in Seoul and the 
way in which similar problems have been met 
and dealt with by our fore-fathers, though we 
can hardly hope perhaps to emulate their 
magnificence. The vast extension of education 
in recent years has made the problem a very 
serious one in most great centres of popula- 
tion, which inevitably tend to become great 
educational centres as well. The appalling 
state of affairs, for instance, created in Calcutta 
by the flocks of Hindu students, drawn thither 
by the educational policy of the Anglo-Indian 
Government, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century led the “Oxford Mission to Calcutta” 
to make the provision of students’ hostels in 
that and other Indian university towns a lead- 
ing feature of its activities, with the most ex- 
cellent results. And I can imagine no more 
suitable work for the Y. M. C. A. to under- 
take, in Seoul or Tokyo or Peking, than the 
provision of adequately supervised hostels for 
students who will otherwise have to shift for 
themselves in such accommodation, and among 
such companions, as they can find in the inns 
and lodging-houses of these cities. 

In countries like the Empire of Japan, in 
which the Government sets great store on 
keeping the whole of the educational machin- 
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ery in its own hands, it seems to me that the 
adoption of some sort of hostel system by the 
various religious bodies at work is imperative- 
ly called for. The rising generation, Christian 
and non-Christian, is crazy for “education,” 
though it has rather vague ideas as to what 
“education” really means. The Japanese 
Government, to its honour be it said, is 
anxious to meet the demand, and is covering 
Chosen, as it has covered the mother country, 
with schools. 

Moreover, it is not too much to say that it 
extends no very enthusiastic welcome to those 
who would like to compete with it, or be 
associated with it, in providing educational 
facilities for the young. Any serious attempt 
to establish private schools on a large scale, 
side by side with those provided by the 
Government, is likely to lead to more than 
one inconvenient result. Even if the almost 
inevitable friction with the Government is 
avoided, it will always be difficult for the 
privately owned institution to maintain the 
same standard of excellence as the school 
which has the public purse to draw upon, and 
again, the student at the privately owned in- 
stitution is likely enough to find himself on 
graduation “side tracked,” with avenues of 
employment, which are open to the alumni of 
government schools, closed to him. On these 
grounds therefore it seems to me the wisest 
course to encourage our young Christians to 
take every advantage of the really excellent 
facilities for education placed within their 
reach by the Government, secular though that 
education be. Whether or no one approves of 
purely secular education, one has to realize 
that the absolute divorce between things 
“religious” and things “secular” is a funda- 
mental principle of the Japanese theory of 
education, and that itis very largely adopted 
_ by the Governments of Europe and America. 

And it is just here that the Church hostel 
for students may, it seems to me, if judicious- 
ly managed, be of supreme value to the young 
Christian, as it will supply him, just at the 
most critical period of his life, with that moral 
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and spiritual support so necessary for the full 
formation of his character, while his mental 
faculties are being trained and sharpened in 
the Government School. If this end is to be 
obtained, I venture to suggest that it is of the 
greatest importance to keep the following 
points in view. 

(1) The hostel should be under the man- 
agement of a missionary who combines whole- 
hearted sympathy with boy-life, with a capacity 
for administering strict discipline. An _ ill- 
disciplined hostel would certainly do more 
harm than good. 

(2) The hostel should be of manageable 
size—so as to be rather a “home,” in which in- 
dividuals are cared for, than an “institution” 
in which they are lost sight of in the crowd. 
I myself should be inclined to limit it to twenty- 
five or thirty students. 

(3) The hostel should be, if only to secure 
a good esprit de corps, strictly limited to those 
whose religious belief and practices are 
practically identical, and should be attached 
to some strong Church centre, where the 
church life is warm and vigorous. Any ten- 
dency to narrowness will be corrected by the 
fact that the students have to rub shoulders 
with all and sundry in school hours, where 
they will constantly have to be bearing a silent 
witness to the faith whichis inthem. Andit 
is very important that the strain should be re- 
lieved by the feeling that when they return 
“home” to the hostel, they can “unbuckle 
their armour” in the company of associates 
who are wholly congenial. It must, moreover, 
be remembered that the students in the 
Government Schools are pretty hard worked, 
so hard worked that life in the hostel will not 
provide many opportunities for direct religious 
instruction in “bible classes,” etc. It is there- 
fore of the greatest importance that the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’ of the hostel should be healthily re- 
dolent of religion, in the best sense of the 
word, and that the students should be constant- 
ly reminded of their duty towards God and 
man by the very air which they breathe. Per- 
haps one of the lessons most needed by the 
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average Corean student is that “book-learning” 
is not everything in true education, but that, 
in the words which William of Wykeham gave 
as a motto to his colleges at Winchester and 
Oxford, ‘Manners maketh man.” 

(4) Although the students should © of 
course, as a rule, pay for their own support in 
the hostel, there can be no possible objection 
to the Church’s offering financial help to 
specially deserving students, who would other- 
wise be unable to take advantage of the 
educational advantages open to them. This 
is the principle underlying the “scholarships” 
or “bursaries” freely offered in the English 
schools and colleges to deserving but im- 
pecunious scholars, who in all other respects 
are on exactly the same footing as their self- 
supporting companions. 

(5) To prevent a hostel being crowded 
with “drones,” entrance should be rigidly 
limited to those who have proved their in- 
tellectual fitness by passing the entrance ex- 
amination into some Government or other 
recognized higher school. 

What has said above applies, mutatis 
mutandis, as much to hostels for girls as to 
hostels for boys. But it refers chiefly to 
hostels established for students attending 
higher schools in the large educational centres 
like Seoul and Pyengyang. Our own scheme, 
when fully developed, is intended to cover 
rather more ground than this. Taking ad- 
vantage of the recently-issued government 
regulations respecting “‘Soh-Tangs,”’ we hope to 
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maintain, or to encourage our little groups of 
Christians to maintain small elementary church 
schools (a) in villages remote from the towns 
which contain government “common schools,” 
(b) as preparatory schools in such towns for 
little children who will ultimately pass into 
the government schools when old enough. 
Then we hope to maintain in those prefectural 
towns, where we have a resident priest and a 
strong Church life, hostels for selected 
students from the village or preparatory 
schools, who wish to pursue their studies in the 
government “common school” established in 
the town. Lastly selected students from these 
hostels in the prefectural towns will be as 
they now are, given the opportunity of 
competing in the Entrance examination of the 
Government Higher Schools in Seoul, and if 
successful, of passing into the Seoul Hostel 
where they will remain until they graduate. 
By this means we hope to provide an educa- 
tional ladder which will. enable any young 
member of the Church, who shows sufficient 
intellectual promise, to take full advantage of 
the educational facilities offered by the 
Government, and to complete his. education 


under circumstances and in an atmosphere 


calculated to strengthen his faith and develope 
his character to the full, while incidentally we 
hope thus by degrees to provide a nucleus of 
well-educated young men, from which it 
will be possible to select candidates for the 
Sacred Ministry and leaders in other Depart- 
ments of Church life. 
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The Church in Kando. 


By W. Scort. 


“Kando” means to the Korean what ‘‘The 
West” means to the American. And as hap- 
pened in the history of “The West,” so here 
also stories of the cold and hardships to be 
encountered, and a certain indefinite myster- 
iousness as to the nature of the country and 
life here have barred the way of many who 
have not lacked the desire to migrate. But 
the call of Kando is being heard. Eight years 
ago there were only some 90,000 Koreans in 
North Kando; to-day statistics—which must 
necessarily fall far short, record a Korean 
population of 233,000. Last year over fifteen 
thousand came across the border, and during 
the first four months of 1918, 8,355 persons 
cleared their household goods at the Yong 
Jung customsalone. This Spring some seventy 
building permits were issued in Yong Jung to 
Koreans, and the process is being repeated in 
all the villages around. 

Trade statistics tell the same tale. The 
total export trade from North Kando in 1916 
amounted to Y. 411,175; in 1917 this had in- 
-ereased to Y. 1,103,861. ‘Of this a big pro- 
portion falls to be divided among the Korean 
settlers. Last year their chief paying crop was 
the white bean. In 1915 only 563 pickles were 


exported, last year 45,555 pickles. 1918 bids 
fair to exceed all previous records. Between 
January and April 60,296 pickles of white 


beans were exported, valued at Y. 180,000, in 
the transport of which over 20,000 carts clear- 
ed from Yong Jung customs. 

The economic situation must be considered 
if we wish to form an estimate of the Church 
life, either from the point of view of actual 
present conditions or of future possible attain- 
ments. There are perhaps four chief reasons 
for the present tide of immigration. (1) The 
hard times in Korea in 1917, and (2) the cor- 
responding prosperity in Kando, as reflected in 
the above statistics. (3) The cheaper cost of 
living there, and (4) a secret hope, the lure of 


the West, that life in Kando will offer a man 
more freedom and satisfaction than can be got 
in over-crowded Korea. 

With all these facts in mind let us try to 
estimate the opportunity that opens to the 
Church in North Kando, and the corresponding 
difficulties she has to face. 

Her opportunities arise from three facts :— 

(1) Not only is our Christian population in 
Kando greater proportionately to the heathen 
than is the case in Korea, the proportions be- 
ing respectively 1 in 62 and 1 in 46, but the 
same is true of the present ever increasing 
immigration. Thereare to-day, many churches 
in Korea empty because the village migrated 
into Kando. Only two weeks ago over twenty 
certificates came in from one church in Korea. 
Yong Jung church alone has gained over 
twenty families during the past half-year, and 
last year’s record attendance of 369 has been 
capped this year by an attendance of 470. 
Here then is our first opportunity. The Church 
in Korea is losing and the Kando Church gain- 
ing. And the relative strength of the Christ- 
ian community should make it easier to leaven 
the non-Christian. | 

(2) The non-Christian Koreans in Kando 
are more responsive to new truth and new 
ideas than those in old Korea. They listen 
well to the gospel and envy the brotherly 
spirit of the Christian community. The in- 
coming unbeliever, too, naturally cautious and 
suspicious of his new surroundings, particular- 
ly en route, not infrequently prefers Christian 
inns and a Christian community to live in. 

(3) The Kando Christians are better off 
to-day than ever before, and better off than 
most of their brethren in Korea. Recently 
Y. 30,000 was invested in rice land at Yong 
Jung, almost entirely by Christians. The 
farmers have shared in the high prices caused 
by the war, and have added no small penny of 
income from cartage during the winter months, 
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In the Church this prosperity has shown itself 
in increased givings for helpers and pastors. 
Our last year’s quota of one Korean pastor 
will be augmented this year by at least three, 
and possibly four others. Greater activity in 
school work is also noticeable, and this year 
we report 35 schools and 3 academies with a 
total of 1300 scholars, and an expenditure of 
Y 7,300. 

Of difficulties we have not a few :— 

(1) The Christian population is drawn from 
all parts of Korea, and from every denomina- 
tion, and a missionary or Korean worker must 


exercise a great deal of tact to keep a united 
front in the Church. 


(2) The prosperous times and the oppor- 
tunity for making a fortune in the bean trade 
are not without their temptation to the weaker 
brethren, and Sabbath observance is a sub- 
ject of much discussion and exhortation. 

(3) While the increased activity in school 
work has often quickened the Church life and 
been a decided factor in evangelisation, there 
is not lacking the danger of Church energy be- 
ing turned into this channel to the detriment 
of a more active spiritual work. 

(4) How to keep track of the in-coming 
Christians so that the years of effort 
expended on them in Korea will not be lost 
Of the 15,000 odd 
Koreans who entered Kando last year a 
conservative estimate would put the Christians 
at from 500 to 700, but where the majority of 
them came from or where they have goneis 


is no small difficulty. 


unknown tous. At present most of them are 
naturally suspicious of the large towns and 
pass through Yong Jung without stopping. 
In this way aserious leakage may easily oecur. 


As to methods of coping with these difficul- 
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ties and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities :— 

(1) If pastors and missionaries in Korea 
would keep astricter record of exits from their 
fields and either see that each outgoing Christ- 
ian carries his certificate with him, or if he has 
already gone, notify some of us in Kando, we 
might be able to do much to conserve our 
present Church membership. 

(2) I would like to see established in Yong 
Jung a combination Y. M. C. A. and Immigra- 
tion office. This would readily become a 
rallying ground for incoming Christians. 
Here their names could be recorded, where 
they came from and where going, their home 
pastor could be notified of their safe arrival 
and requested to send certificates. This office 
could also notify the pastor in charge of the 
district where the incomer is likely to settle. 
In this way the Christian would find that his 
Church connection meant something, and the 
very system would be a splendid evangelistic 
agency. With an hotel attached to such a 
building the incoming non-believer would feel 
himself in safe hands and with better mind 
open an ear to the gospel. 

(3) I have been considering the advisability 
of starting a “Sabbath Observance” pledge, 
after the style of our “Temperance” pledge at 
home. The club spirit, the sense of honour 
and comradeship, which such a movement 
fosters might be used to good advantage in 
this relation. 

I have confined myself in this article to what 
I feel is the most pressing problem facing the 
Kando church to-day, namely, the conserva- 
tion of the present and daily increasing Church 
membership. The school problem in Kando 
and the possibility of evangelistic work among 
the Chinese might well form the subject of an- 
other article. 
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“My Best Work as a Missionary.” 
I. Winning Souls to Jesus Christ. 


By “LESS THAN THE LEAST.” 


The subject “My Best Work as a Missionary” 
has caused me to think again of what a mis- 
sionary’s real work is. We speak of the evan- 
gelistic work, the educational work and the 
medical work ; but really what is the work of 
a missionary? My one answer is: It is Soul- 
Winning and to be a soul winner involves a 
life of prayer and Bible study. 

My best work has been done when I have 
prayed most, loved ‘most, sacrificed most or 
suffered most. Christ having loved His own 
who denied or left Him in the hour of crisis 
loved them unto the end. He saved ‘the thief 
while He suffered in agony on the Cross, and 
took him with Him as a sample of the sinners 
for whom He died that they might live. It was 
not without suffering that Paul started the 
churches, and he spoke of the runaway slave, 
Onesimus, as the one whom he had begotten in 
his bonds. 

During my first two years in Korea I lived 
and worked in connection with a girls’ school. 
It was delightful, but I had given up my work 
as a teacher at home to come here as a mis- 
sionary. Did this mean that now I was just 
going to teach as before, but Koreans instead 
of Americans? What wasI todo? The girls 
in the school were all Christians and the older 
missionary in charge was caring for their 
Christian development. What was the place 
for me? 

On the streets and in the adjoining village I 
saw the heathen women and my heart longed 
to tell them about Jesus the first time I went 
out among them, but what couldisay? I 
knew no language. In’my study I soon learn- 
ed John 8:16, and after study hours I would 
slip away all alone, for I knew no Korean cus- 
tom, and go to the Korean homes at the time 
of day when the women were cooking their 
evening rice. After a word of salutation I 
would repeat to them John 3:16.. How much 


they understood I do not know because I could 
not understand their answers until after sev- 
eral months. 

Like Moody I decided I would not leta single 
day pass by without speaking to someone 
about Christ. To this end I labored and pray- 
ed, but had not learned the secret of mira- 
cle working. I satisfied my conscience by 
speaking to some persons every day rather 
than laboring for some individual until that one 
was really won for the Master. 

It was the general opinion that on account 
of health I could never do country work. When 
appointed to Korea I had said in my own heart 
“T will not choose my way. I will go any- 
where and do anything,”’:so I could not tell the 
Bishop or the superintendents that I felt I must 
itinerate; but I told the Lord or may be it 
was He who told me first; and as He always 
does He worked all things together for my 
good and let me do the work I longed to do 
for Him. 

During the eight years of country travel and 
woman’s work in the city, where I have lived 
my best work has not been done when I have 
organized best, when I spoken to the largest 
numbers, or when I have given my best pre- 
pared talks. My best work has been individual 
work for the Master when no one knew or 
praised. 

I do not suppose any other missionary ever 
faced the temptation that came to me some 
time ago, but I think I shall tell you about it 
for this is a personal experience, and confes- 
sion is good for the soul. For several years I 
had been quite content to go along and work 
day by day as I thought the Lord wanted me to 
do. It mattered little to me whether I had 
organized a big work or had gathered in large 
numbers just so I had the Master’s approval, 
but one day from America came our Secretary, 
a wise, strong woman whom I loved and hon- 
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ored. She came to see the work and I had, oh! 
s0 little to show. I do not know all she thought 
but I know I thought I must be failing the 
Home Board, for they expected to see some- 
thing and I had nothing for observation. What 
waslItodo? [let it worry me and for a time 
I failed to pray as earnestly and work as faith- 
fully for the souls for whom Christ died and 
for the Churches bought by His own precious 
blood. Itreated my Lord almost as badly as 
Peter but He sent a Bishop out who came ask- 
ing not how big is the building you work in 
nor how large the numbers you teach, but be- 
cause he had received the second touch of the 
Master he asked, “Have you led any to Christ ?” 
“Have you had any conversions in your min- 
istry?” That was just what I needed, I thought 
that is just it after all. Conversions are the 
things that count. 

But since I have started to tell my best work 
as a missionary I cannot give the story in full 
without telling you how I came to do that best 
work. The Bishop helped me to see what my 
best work was to be, but in making appoint- 
ments he did not give meas big a work as I 
had before and my pride was hurt. Someone 
said to me “You will be able to do more inten- 
sive work now,” and in praying about it I real- 
ized as long as there was one unconverted per- 
son in my district I had my hands full. 

For the sake of my Bible-women I had to get 
my victory from the Lord. ‘With six or more 
of them we went to the country in search of 
souls, following the example of Him who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. We 
had no definite program, but prayed daily for 
His guidance and went as He directed. During 
those days we learned to love Him more; we 
learned to love each other better ; and we learn- 
ed to love souls with a passion something akin 
to the passionate passion of the Master. It was 
harvesting time. We wenttothe women in 
their yards as they threshed the grain, shelled 
the beans, and did the various duties connect- 
ed with gathering in their supplies for the 
winter. Some of the women were too busy to 
listen, some too content as long as they had 


enough to eat; some too ignorant, they said, 
but there were those to whom the Holy Spirit 
directed us who were waiting to hear and be- 
lieve. We pointed them to the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world. Many 
made the decision for Christ. How many I 
will not say for, since I have had the “Second 
Touch,” I am willing not to count the numbers 
for the Recording Angel may not have made 
as many records inthe Book of Life as we made 
in our prayer calendars; and on the other 
hand it may have been possible that he record- 
ed some that we failed to make record of. 

Some may say, but why do you consider that 
when talking about your best work as a mis- 
sionary? Why would you not speak of your 
teaching in Bible Classes, revival services, and 
Bible Institute? My answer is—It was my 
best work because I was praying much, and 
had direct answers to prayer. I was feeding 
on the Word of God with a joy unspeakable, I 
was going as the Spirit directed; and I was 
walking almost all the time with the Korean 
women which gave me a wonderful opportun- 
ity to use the Master’s method of teaching and 
training His disciples. I was giving the true 
Gospel message ; and seeing some lives trans- 
formed by it. 

Oh, yes, there were hardships. I walked 
and stood all day or else sat on the ground. I 
ate only two meals a day, but the days were 
short and that was quite sufficient. I ate some 
“yoke” (humbling) as the Koreans say ; but so 
did my. Master, and I am not better than He. 

I cannot tell you all about my work as a mis- 
sionary but I must give my testimony that Mr. 
Buckman’s meetings have prepared me to do 
better work and I believe my best work as a 
missionary is yet in the future. Some of his 
expressions have been stamped on my memory 
such as “every Christian a miracle worker,” 
“Men versus things,” ‘‘The worker’s world is 
the unit—one man,” and “‘An interesting sin- 
ner becomes an interesting saint.”” His teach- 
ings found an echo in my heart. I had fallen 
far short of the standard but knew that God 
always meant me to be a soul-winner and dur- 
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ing the years of service in Korea all other 
duties have been joyless unless they had as 
their goal the winning of souls for Jesus. 

My best work as a missionary is just ahead. 
The miracles are beginning. Out in the country 
the last time I felt God was performing a mira- 
cle that I had begun to ask Him about several 
years ago. I first came to know the magistrate’s 
wife in this way. While holding a Bible Class 
I was being entertained in the home of a 
Christian carpenter who was quite well-to-do. 
Early one morning I was startled to hear the 
most awful sounds of quarrelling and abuse I 
think I had ever heard. It was the voice of a 
woman. There came to me a great desire to 
see the face of the woman who was capable of 
such a shameful commotion. Later on I inquir- 
ed as to the occupants of the house and was 
told it was the house of the magistrate and the 
woman was his wife. She had first entered 
the home as his second wife but now that his 
first wife is dead she is the only wife he has. 
At eventide I saw her out in the yard and slip- 
ped over to make her acquaintance. After 
greeting her in Korean style I remarked ‘You 
must feel very weak after having expended 
such a great amount of strength this morning.” 
Then she told me her story. She had lost her 
temper and constantly did because her daugh- 
ter-in-law did not obey her. I told her of the 
One who could save her from that. She pro- 
mised that even though she was not ready to 
believe on Jesus she would not quarrel that 
way again. But making good resolutions does 
not work. After that for a time all seemed to 
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be quiet, but later on I heard her again early 
one morning and knew only a miracle could 
change her heart. Just after Mr. Buckman’s 
meetings I visited the place again and prayed 
to God that He might let me see the miracle 
worked. Early in the morning after listening 
to God Iopened my door and locked across the 
street. There she stood in the yard with her 
grand-child on her back so I beckoned to her 
in Korean style and she came over to my room. 
After a little visit I asked her to come to the 
morning service and she told me it had been 
her longing to come. She really wanted to. 
She went home, attended to some household 
duties, changed her dress and came back to 
service with the baby on her back. 

My world that morning was the unit—the 
“Koonsu’s wife’—one of the most interesting 
sinners I know of anywhere. My Bible lesson 
and the story of Bill Pickle were all for her. 
She listened attentively. She grasped the story 
and said to me “I ama greater sinner than 
Bill Pickle ever was.” “I want to becomea 
new person. I am going to believe on Jesus.” 
I thank God the miracle has begun. 

As I think of facing my future work, as I 
think of facing my Master at His coming, I 
realize that my joy and crown, that the one 
thing which will please Him will be not the 
large numbers I have fluently talked Korean 
to, not the number of Bible classes I have held, 
not the amount of work I have superintended, 
but the individual souls I have led to leave a 
life of sin and come to know the “Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


The Making of Church Leaders. 


By W. B. HUNT. 


On thinking of this subject the constantly 
recurring thought is that there has not been 
any best. Its all been just mighty poor. And 
then another thought has come,—but what 
would you have done differently? Or what 
could you have done otherwise. And as I pon- 
dered,—it is food for thought,—I thought how 
little it has been my doing. In fact when I 


have worked the hardest there has seemed so 
little accomplished that I could not say, my 
work. It is not there to be described. Or 
when the days have come and gone and the 
results have piled. up with amazing rapidity, 
why again, I could not say my work. I didn’t 
do it. Sofar as human agencies went it was 
this man, that woman, that leader or helper, 
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but not myself. The subject may well be con- 
sidered an impossible one. 

And yet as we men look at things there may 
have been something in all this missionary’s 
series of failures which one may rightly say is, 
so far as one can see it, the best work God has 
done, apparently, through his actions good or 
bad. 

In this sense then let us state it:— 


THE MAKING OF CHURCH LEADERS. 


From the very first, second only to my be- 
ing true to my own calling as a minister to 
“feed the flock,” it has been laid on my heart to 
get my brethren to have the same mind which 
it seemed to me was pre-eminently the “mind 
of Christ.” It has never been as I now look 
back on the matter a special hobby with me, 
at least not in the sense that it has taken the 
first place, which is to make Him known. But 
as our Lord early called upon the disciples to 
pray the Lord of the harvest for laborers, as I 
considered myself also to be, so I have been eall- 
ed upon to pray for men who would give them- 
selves entirely to the Lord. In this I was 
given to realise that all Christians ought to be 
laborers and I have so urged and borne testi- 
mony all along the way as would prepare all 
the Church to become such, realising that it 
was the Spirit’s business to give gifts unto men 
* and mine and the person concerned to recog- 
nize what gift or gifts had been given. It has 
been borne in upon me that though Christ 
sometime spoke to the multitudes He more often 
spoke to individuals; that while I have been 
blessed by messages from the pulpit my 
greatest help has come from God through in- 
dividuals. So I have ever placed my best at 
the disposal of an individual and have tried 
never to allow an appointment with company 
to crowd out work with an individual. Hence 
the necessity of training the whole Church 
that there may be enough laborers. Individual 
work for individuals means more laborers, 
more leaders. 

To this end also I have tried to train all men, 
all sorts of men, any kind of a man, remem- 
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bering that the Lord so chose, that it is the 
way the Church is called: all sorts. Whosoever 
will may have life through the Son so, in per- . 
haps a little more restricted sense, it is true 
that whosoever will may become a leader. 
From the very first also has the thought 
been present that men are either led or lost 
like sheep. This necessitates leaders. There is 
really no middle ground, men must come to the 
point where they are willing to be led or there 
is no salvation for them. If this is so how 
important is the matter of leadership. An- 
other thought goes with this; no man knows 
so well how to lead as he who knows how to 
follow. Our best leaders are just followers. 
But with Christ he who becomes a follower, 
truly becomes a leader. True members of the 
true Church are, by virtue of their relation to 
Christ and the kingdom, leaders—born leaders. 
With such a faith as this let me explain a little 
more in detail how we did our best work. 
There are two matters on which I have been 
led to lay emphasis,—selection and training. 


SELECTION. 


This I have held to be the more important. 
But even so all my rules for the same are 
negative. They may be stated as follows:— 

1. Don’t choose a man who is not manifestly 
chosen by the Lord, i. e. he should already have 
become, independently of the missionary, a 
winner of souls, a teacher of the Word, a 
person well thought of by the Church. 

2. Don’t choose a man simply because he is 
very popular. 
3. Nora man who has not won the con- 

fidence of his fellows. 

4.Nor a man whois not exemplary in his 
personal life in all respects. 

5. Nora man who is proud. 

6. Nor a man whose biggest asset is his free- 
dom from fault. 

7. Nora Pharisee, one who looks out for 
himself; nor a man who wants to be a leader, 
nor a man who cannot do anything else in the 
world but preach. However I have never 
selected a man who did not lack in one or more 
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of these matters. The important thing to notice 
is that the selection is God’s. Environment, 
education and family are important human 
factors,—but never decisive or to be depended 
upon when it comes to the selection of the 
leadership of the Church of God. 

Now such leadership, as a matter of fact, can 
never be first selected and then trained. It 
must first be trained and, other things being 
equal, the earlier one begins the better,—say, 
with the grandparents while they are still too 
young to talk. The Church’s leadership should 
be trained for generations, no doubt about 
that. But as a matter of fact leaders are not 
made known to us that far back. We have 
not been able to catch this man in his grand- 
parents, in his parents and very often not even 
in his teens! 

But here he is, a leader every inch of him, 
just out of heathenism; with much of the filth 
of his former life still apparent; but he is saved 
and he leads others to Christ. It is mine to 
recognize the fact and working together with 
God overcome the attendant difficulties. He 
is the God-appointed leader. Therefore I have 
tried to let no false standards or preconceived 
notions of what a minister ought to be or might 
lack of education or other merely human 
equipment put the man out of his God-given 


work. So far it seems to me my experience has. 


approved these principles. There have been 
almost no resignations or failures. The Church 
of late years has demanded more of its ministry 
but it seems as if the ministry, the leadership 
which is being called out, is equal to the new 
demands. 
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TRAINING. 


I said that my rules for the selection of men 
were negative, for the training of the Church 
leadership they are positive. 


1. Do as you would that others should do 
unto you. (this to the trainer—myself) 

2. Set such an example in all things as you 
would the leaders should be and do. 


3. See the man often, as often as possible, the 
more incidentally the better. 


4. Trust him in all matters. 


Take pains to criticise any bit of his work 
which may come before your eyes construc- 
tively, never for the sake of finding fault 
may be his action at that particular instance, 
was specially ordered. True leaders respond 
to a word in love with spirit. 


5. Give him on opportunity to help you solve 
your problems. 

6. When he tells you any of his difficulties, 
remember that he probably would not have 
thought it necessary to tell you if he had 
known the root of the matter. Help him to 
go to the bottom of the difficulty and have 
faith for victory. 


7. Uncover some fresh nugget of Scripture 
truth to him; if possible have a quiet season of 
prayer with the man. 

No man, however gifted, can lead God’s 
Church and not be led of the Spirit. Hence, 
in this matter of training the leadership of 
the Church, the supreme importance is practic- 
ing the leadership of the Holy Spirit. 


The Korean as a Parliamentarian. 
By W. M. CLARK. 


One of the interesting and somewhat sur- 
prising facts, noticeable in Mission work in 
~ Korea, is the alert interest shown by Koreans 
in mastering the principles of parliamentary 
procedure. It would not be very surprising 
were this interest confined to students, but it is 
found among day laborers, farmers, merchants 


and mechanics, provided they have become 
Christians and are really interested in Church 
work. 

The writer: had occasion, recently, to test 
this in a class for Church officers, in this in- 
stance officers in technically unorganized * 
groups held in a remote country church. 
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The subjects taught included: Homiletics, 
Bible Geography, Rules of Church Order and 
Roberts’ Rules of Order. The text-book used 
in teaching Roberts’ Rules of Order was the 
book prepared by Dr. J. S. Gale from the Mix- 
ed Script Edition translated by the Hon. Yun 
Chi Ho. 


In teaching this book to about twenty 
farmers, merchants and mechanics—most of 
them unlearned, even in Chinese—it was our 
plan to take up a paragraph or more for study 
and then actually to do what was described. 
For example :—it was assumed that a number 
of farmers, feeling the need of an organization 
for the purpose of bettering the condition of 
their community, had gathered to form a 
Farmers’ Association. One of the number 
stated the purpose of the meeting; a temporary 
chairman was selected and then, step by step 
a permanent organization was effected exact- 
ly as outlined in the text-book. Motions, amend- 
ments and amendments to amendments were 
studied by actual practice and the use of the 
black-board. It was astonishing how quickly 
the men learned to appreciate the finer distinc- 
tions of parliamentary law. 


It will be remembered by many that for a 
number of years the Koreans themselves 
deemed it wise to elect one of the older Mis- 
sionaries as Moderator of, first the Presbytery, 
and later, after its organization, of the General 
Assembly. In this Presbyterian body the Kore- 
ans were always in the majority—usually hav- 


ing a two-thirds majority. Some four years ago, 


however, it was felt by many missionaries that 
the time had come to elect a Korean and this 
was insisted upon by the missionary who was 
elected, so that he was made vice-Moderator 
and a Korean became Moderator and served 
very acceptably. Since that time it has been 
customary to select a Korean. Any one know- 
ing the Korean’s aptitude for public’speaking 
together with the grace and dignity of his 
bearing, will not be surprised to hear that 
there is no trouble in securing native Modera- 


tors entirely capable of presiding over a body 
consisting of about fifty foreigners and nearly 
one hundred and fifty Koreans. Each year 
witnesses improvement in the poise, self con- 
trol and ability of the Koreans either to take 
part in debate or to preside. 
through lack of experience, valuable time is 
lost in deciding points of order or in controll- 
ing the debate, but this is not peculiar to 
Korea ! 


The voting in these Church courts very 
rarely follows racial lines, but in almost every 
case foreigners and Koreans are found on both 
sides of a question. This would indicate not 
only that the Korean regards the missionary 
as a friend, but that he is not swayed merely 
by feeling, but is thinking and deciding for 
himself what is reasonable and wise. The 
Korean learns rapidly and constant practice 
will gradually give the required skill. 


From such observation and experiences the 
conclusion may. be drawn that the Korean 
naturally takes to the forms of parliamentary 
procedure as used in the West and that all he 
needs is sufficient practice to become as skill- 
ful as the average foreigner. In this, as in all 
else, both the weakness and the strength of 
the Oriental character are apparent. Perhaps 
there is occasional danger of the assembly’s 
becoming a mob, or of the Chairman’s ‘losing 
his head,’ but this danger becomes less year by 
year. Certainly the Korean churches have 
made wonderful progress in the last decade in 
the ability to use, and use well, rules of order 
and no doubt this is playing an important part 
in helping to build up an efficient, orderly and 
self-controlled Christian constituency. This, in 


turn, will influence for good the character of . 


the whole people and will have its part in fit- 
ting the Koreans for the responsibilities of the 
modern world! 


Occasionally ; 


The death of Dr. 
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W. H. Forsythe. 


Resolutions adopted by the Korea Mission. 


The Korea Mission of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church in session at Soonchun, has just 
learned through the papers and home letters 
of the death of the beloved physician and mis- 
sionary co-worker, Dr. W. H. Forsythe. 

Although spending but a few years in actual 
service on the foreign field, few workers, if 
any, made so deep an impression on the minds 
of both native and foreign, nor was this pecu- 
liar to the foreign field, for wherever he went 
at home, those who were privileged to meet 
him or hear him, think of him as Christ said of 
John, “A burning and a shining light.” 

Possessing a strong personality and great 
strength of will, he was with it all a Christian 
knight whose every thought was for the weak 
and helpless. The sick, infirm, aged, helpless 
children, outcasts, lepers,—these were the ones 
to whom his great heart went out constantly, 
but most of all, for those who did not know 
the saving power of Christ he literally burned 
out for God. Untiring, unceasing, always agon- 
izing in prayer, he bore the sins and sorrows 
of the world on his heart, in such a way that 
the Koreans who knew him speak of him to 
this day as ‘‘The Jesus man,” or “Jesus again 
among us.” 

No-one was ever allowed to leave his pres- 
ence without a word of prayer and no-one who 
ever heard him pray can forget how he poured 
out his sou! to God, nor can they forget his 
broad sympathies and how his great heart took 


Report of Rev. A. M. 


“All Gaul is divided into three parts’? and 
my work for the past year has naturally fallen 
into the Home, Church and School divisions. 

The spectre of the High Cost of Living has 
invaded even the home of the missionary and 
with freight rates as high as they are, it has 
been somewhat of a problem how to feed one’s 
family, but we are thankful for good health 


in literally the whole world, as he prayed for 
all parts, all causes, and did so with an intel- 
ligent knowledge of their needs, praying for 
individuals by name at home and abroad. 

Few had learned in the School of Prayer as 
he had, hence few wielded as large a power in 
so short atime. He literally loved not his life 
unto the death. With Paul he could say ‘For 
me to depart and be with Christ is far better.” 

Knowing the great bodily weakness and ex- 
treme hunger and thirst he was called upon to 
endure for the past few years, we cannot but 
rejoice that his spirit has found release and 
that free from the sick body, he has been 
crowned in the presence of the Lord. . 

As those who are left to carry on the work, 
we shall endeavour to give ourselves anew to 
prayer and the ministry of the Word and learn 
anew the ministry of Intercession as the es- 
sential pre-requisite to a life of power and ful- 
ness. 

Be it therefore resolved : that we thank God 
for his years of consecrated labor in work and 
intercession ; 

That we extend to his mother and sister, 
whom he loved with a rare and beautiful devo- 
tion, our deepest sympathies and assure them 
of our earnest prayers on their behalf; 

That a page of our minute book be dedic- 
ated to his memory ; 

That.a copy of these resolutions be sent his 


‘mother and home papers. 


Nisbet; Mokpo, 1918. 


and good appetites and have succeded in keep- 
ing our expenses within our income. With no 
hotels it is a pleasant part of the home work 
to entertain other missionaries and workers 
and even stray globe trotters when in Mokpo; 
we have had fifty-eight such visitors during 
the past year. 

Hardly a day passes without hearing someone 
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coughing on the front porch. (That is the way 
a Korean rings your front door bell, he stands 
there and clears his throat until you hear and 
open the door). I usually find a few “Sight 
seers” and am greeted with the familiar words 
“Koogyung hara wasso” (We have come for a 
sight-see). After fifteen minutes spent in 
wondering over the contents of the foreigner’s 
room, the marvelous clock, the looking-glass, 
the rocking chair that they dare not sit in for 
fear it will turn over, then they will sit and listen 
while you tell about “The Jesus Doctrine” as 
long as you will talk. So often they come when 
I am tired or busied about other things; and 
yet in my heart of hearts I know there is noth- 
ing Iam more thankful for than the “Open 
door” He has set before us in our homes 
through those who come from curiosity but 
stay to hear the “Old, Old story.” 

I try to go to five services on Sunday, and 
so decline to sing ‘Oh, Day of Rest and Glad- 
ness,” although I might change it to “Oh, Day 
of Work and Gladness” for I have the joy of 
helping in a Sunday school of about a hundred 
and twenty heathen children at nine o’clock 
and later in the day at eleven I superintend the 
Women’s side of our main S. S. of about two 
hundred and teach a fine class of twenty-five 
young married women. On Friday nights I 
have the Teachers’ Meeting with an attendance 
of about eighteen. 

We reached high water mark this year in 
the enrollment in the Girls’ School, we had one 


hundred and seventeen. By hard work we 
managed to keep the dormitory board down 
to one dollar and twenty five cents a month, 
which enabled forty-six country girls to come 
in. The girls themselves decided to eat beans 
and then more beans instead of so much rice, 
as the price of rice soared higher and still 
higher. 

I always judge of the good the school has 
done the girls by the reports I hear from them 
after they go home. One whole community was 
bestirred when Chung Nimi was home last sum- 
mer because she insisted on having the family 
washing done once a week; the Korean cus- 
tom has been, since the days Mrs. Noah could 
not wash in the ark because she had no water, 
just to let the soiled clothes accumulate until a 
convenient wash day; but when Chung Nimi 
returned home last summer from school she 
established a regular weekly wash day like 
they had at school. The neighbors marvelled 
but seeing how well it worked in that home, 
some of them fell in line too and so the leaven 
spread. 

Several of the girls have started little Sun- 
day Schools for the children of non-Christian 
neighbors in their communities and when I 


went out to one of our country churches last 


week, I rejoiced to see one of our married girls 
and her “better baby” and clean nice home, 
for better homes and better babies mean a new 
day for Korea. And I rejoice in having some 
small share in helping that new day to dawn. 


Shocks and Shock Absorbers. IV. 


By W. P. PARKER. 


Periodically I derive much comfort and en- 
couragement from my English classes. I do 
not mean to say that I am justified in this; per- 
haps I am not, but at the same time there is a 
comfort in them all right, and there is one en- 
joyment I get out of the subject. Someone 
asked me once if I did not find it pretty hard 
to get my boys to use correct English. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘it’s the hardest work I ever 
undertook to do.” And then this someone 


jumped at the absurd conclusion that I had 
given witness to the fact that I was discourag- 
ed. Now that is an absurd conclusion beeause 
you see, I am not yet quite sure that I know 
all the Korean in the dictionary, and, unlike 
other foreigners, I often make mistakes. And 
these mistakes are inexcusable; I feel like, 
well what don’t I feel like when I make them? 
That is I feel that way till I think of these 
English classes herein before mentioned. Then, 
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well then, I can even afford to think myself 
advancing at times. When I, with my own 
hands, have taught a boy English four years, 
and know that before I ever picked him up in 
the language he had studied seven years—off 
and on—with other foreigners—I say, when I 
take into consideration that fact, and still 
observe that the boy cannot make me under- 
stand what he says, I take courage, and don’t 
think myself-so stupid after all. And while it 
may uot be an affliction to be stupid—I cannot 
tell about that—it is an affliction to think your- 
self so. 

I had a teacher—or someone did, it matters 
not whether it were I—when I began studying 
Korean who said he was going to learn English 
along with me, so when IJ got to speaking 
Korean he would be able to speak the same 
amount of English, and so this compact be- 
tween us we started in. He learned the 
alphabet, and could write most of the small 
letters fairly respectably by the time I had 
learned to read in Korean, and then wanted 
conversation, which I started in to give him. 
The first sentence I tried on him was: “I see 
many men.” We were out walking, and it 
was market-day, so I could easily illustrate my 
words. He repeated the sentence over and 
over, and finally learned it so that he could 
say it, but did not get the meaning clearly. 
Later, with help, I taught him the whole of it 
up to and through the meaning, and then 
—Then he used it every day for three months 
on every occasion, but he never got farther. 
Whether he considered English too hard, I do 
not know, but his interest broke down, and 
he stopped. That teacher will never know 
what a great comfort he has been to me, and 
even still I like to think about his knowledge 
of the English language and compare wi it 
my own knowledge of Korean. 

You see r’s, l’s, and n’s get all mixed up in 
a Korean’s mind, for, to some at least, they 
all sound exactly alike. Whether or not all of 
you know of the case I do not know, but lam 
sure the story is not mine. Once I had taught 
a boy English for along, long time, and still 
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he insisted on photietic spelling—according to 
his way of hearing. I became tired of chang- 
ing |’s to r’s, and t’s to d’s, for although I 
gave corrections and explanations over and 
over he still came back with the same mistakes. 
He had afriend among the foreigners who 
lived in adistant station, to whom, for some 
unaccountable reason, he always insisted in 
writing in English, and his letters he naturally 
brought to me for correction. But he came 
back once too often with the same mistake. 
In his letter was the sentence (a sentence 
which he was fond of using), “I ama poor 
boy,”’ but instead of poor he had written pool 
(as was his custom). 

“Look here,” I said, “this is wrong. You 
always get your p’s and f’s mixed up (certainly 
not an untrue statement). Now you just cor- 
rect this phere and make itf, like this, f— 
o—o—l.” 

I am not sure whether it has worked yet, as 
he hasn’t been back. Besides his friend may 
have taken it only as an additional mark of 
humility on his part; but I felt justified in try- 
ing to teach him correctly. One of the charac- 
teristics of the Korean comes out in this—his 
inexactness—and it should be corrected. 

I don’t want to close without saying a fur- 
ther word, for I wouldn’t want any one to get 
a wrong impression. I said to begin with that 
I derived comfort even from teaching English, 
and what I have said is simply in explanation 
of my claim. Of courseif you want to be 
discouraged you can be so, for there area 
number of Koreans who catch on to English 
quickly, and speak it correctly—just as there 
are a number of foreigners who can speak cor- 
rect and understandable Korean; but then as I 
said, I prefer not to be discouraged. Nor do I 
deny that English sounds are hard—I would 
have once, because I compared them with 
some combinations of Russian that I used to 
see—harder, even than the Korean aspirate. 
But when you get real down in the mouth 
about your lack of language just ask someone 
who tells you that he cannot understand you 
to say ‘‘splotch,” and hear him say supulocht 
and take comfort that you have only simple 
sounds to learn. 
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By B. W. 


The eleventh session of the Korea Annual 
Conference and the thirty-fourth session of 
the Korea Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was heldin the Chongdong Church, 
Seoul, June 19-24, 1918. Thanks to the efficient 
leadership of Bishop Herbert Welch and the 
work of the various committees the business 
of the session was gonducted in a prompt and 
orderly manner. Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the conference was the unity of 
feeling which was manifested throughout the 
entire session. Korean and missionary members 
alike were present with one thought upper- 
most, namely, “What can I do to further the 
interests of God’s kingdom in this peninsula 
during the coming year ?” 

The outstanding thing in this session was 
the consideration given to the Centenary Cam- 
paign of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Centenary Commission of the Conference held 
its sessions before the opening of the Confer- 
ence and reports of progress in the various 
districts were received. The Bishop in his 
morning addresses spoke in a practical and 
helpful way of some of the objects of the Cen- 
tenary movement in Korea such as the im- 
provement of family life, the training of 
leaders, the development of Sunday School 


The Methodist Conference. 


BILLINGS. 


work and Christian stewardship. On Monday 
the Bishop made an eloquent appeal for the 
Korean Christians to give their sympathy and 
prayers to the support of the Allied Powers in 
this Great World War. 

One of the most gratifying events of the 
Conference was the ordination of seven 
deacons and fifteen elders on Conference Sun- 
day. Ata time when trained leadership is in- 
creasingly urgent it was with thanksgiving that 
we witnessed the ordination of many men to 
the mark of the ministry. 

Statistics as usual show an increase in full 
membership. There was however a consider- 
able decrease in the total number of adherents. 
The financial reports were very encouraging, 
showing a gain of about 25% over last year. 
This was largely due to special efforts made in 
connection with the Centenary Campaign. 

The Bishop gave an illustrated lecture entitl- 
ed, “America in Peace and at War,” on June 
17th. This was given under the auspices of 
the Red Cross for the English-speaking com- 
munity. Two other illustrated lectures were 
given on, “Methodism around the World,” 
showing pictures of missionary work in many 
lands. Both of these were interpreted and 
were largely attended. 


Jottings from the Korea Woman’s Conference. 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 


By ALICE R. APPENZELLER. 


Everyone looks forward to Annual Conference 
as a sort of family reunion, and it was a happy 
family that gathered on June 18 to begin the 
meetings. The Woman’s Conference always 
holds its sessions at the same time as the men 
so that the different parts of the work may all 
be planned together. While the men and 
women are sent out by different societies of 
the same church, they are alike under the 


jurisdiction of the bishop, and work together 
in the greatest mutual helpfulness. This year 
both conferences were held by our ever more 
beloved leader, Bishop Welch, and he set the 
high spiritual tone that characterized the ses- 
sions throughout. Every one of his devotion- 
al talks was inspiring and timely. On the first 
day he brought before us the difference be- 
tween the righteous man, who merely does his 
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duty, and the good man, who is constrained by 


love to give all that is in him to his Master’s » 


service. On another day he gave us a warning 
against being too busy even in good works 
and perhaps missing the privilege of winning 
the souls that we came out here to win. Once 
he spoke with great power on the theme that 
no word of God is void of power, sho wing that 
God speaks in myriad ways, that He is no fad- 
dist, and that if we would truly interpret Him 
we must see and hear Him not only in the 
written Word or in a few great doctrines, but 
in all life, as He reveals Himself to us. 

After the devotions came business and the 
hearing of reports. Most of the work of the 
conference is done by committees elected from 
the members. Among the usual committees, 
the most important is the Field Reference Com- 
mittee, which has the responsibility of making 
out estimates of all the work, and presenting 
the financial needs to the secretaries at home, 
besides acting in a general executive capacity. 
The bishop is the chairman of this committee. 

The reports of the work were all read in 
full, and our hearts were warmed as we listen- 
ed to the triumphs of our Christ in the lives of 
His children here. Though not all the reports 
were stories of victory, there is steady progress 
all along the line. The educational work is 
being strengthened, as we face a new era of 
great opportunity and rich promise. Ewha 
Haktang is strongly pressing claims for rein- 
forcements to meet her new responsibility asa 
“recognized” school. In the medical work we 
are suffering from a shortage of foreign physi- 
cians, but are very proud of the two Korean 
women doctors, graduates of the Government 
General Medical School, who, though only in 
their first year of practice, are carrying on the 
work of the East Gate Hospital, Seoul. Social 
service work in connection with that hospital 
has made a promising beginning. The evan- 
gelistic work, which embraces and enfolds all 
the other, yielded a full measure of the stories 
of devotion and service which are the glory of 
the Korean chureh. Bible women who labor 
tirelessly in their ministry of love; school teach- 
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ers who forget everything that the world calls 


desirable for the sake of those whom they 
serve ; classes of humble women who, having 
tasted of the Bread of Life, gladly bear perse- 
cution and fiery trials because of the ery in 
their longing hearts, “Lord, evermore give us 
this bread ;” these and many others fill us with 
joy and hope as we listened to their stories. 
The following incident is taken from Miss 
Frey’s evangelistic report; and is the story of 
the conversion of one of the Bible women. _ 

“On our last trip I said to her, ‘Tell me again 
the dream of the white hand.’ She replied.— 

“T lived with my husband and children in 
the village of Changway. I knew nothing of 
Christianity and had never seen a foreign 
woman. My husband was taken very ill—it 
seemed no medicine could save him; but I was 
told that human blood would, so I cut the end 
of my thumb and forced him to suck the blood’ 
—and she showed me the scarred and mis- 
shapen thumb. ‘He died, however, and I was 
left alone, afraid every night of robbers. I 
dreamed of war and the killing of many peo- 
ple with the sword; but one night a foreign 
woman came to me in my dreams and lovingly 
extending her white hand said, ‘Believe in 
Jesus.’ HowI wished someone would come and 
tell me what those words meant. For two 
nights I had the same dream. I visited a family 
of Christians, hoping they would ask me to bea 
Christian ; but nothing was said about that, so 
Iasked them whatit meant to believe, and 
then they gladly told me the way.’ 

“Shall we ever know whose white hand it 
was that was extended to her in time of need? 
As I read of intercessors, I wonder if it may 
not be that some earnest worker in the home- 
land was allowed to bridge the space between 
through prayer and, by her white hand in the 
vision, lead this soul to the Master.” 


The Rainy Season. 


By JOHN. J. JOHNS. 


The Korean rainy season has been much 
slandered. It is not so unrelenting nor so dis- 
agreeable as has been too frequently pictured. 
But for all that, a good many epithets of an 
uncomplementary tinge can justly be applied. 
It is not something to be trifled with, for if it 
persists in one of its chronic spells, let us say 
for five days, the best of natures becomes 
nagged and peevish. 

It is no trifling matter to have your washing 
postponed from day to day, especially if you 
happen to have children in the family when 
postponement is impossible. In the later case, 
all available chairs in the kitchen around the 
stove are festooned and swathed with divers 
garments. The impromptu. clothesline over- 
head swags and groans with its load and noti- 
fies you of its presence every time you go out- 
doors via the kitchen, as do those ropes that 
hang down at the mouth of tunnels and before 
bridges, to warn the brake-men upon freight 
trains. 

You cannot venture out-doors for exercise, 
and your children get cross and begin to 
invade your study and break down all long 
established rules about household conduct. 
The servants get on edge and forget to carry 
out your most carefully delivered instructions. 
Your food spoils and tastes bad, your books 
get mildewy, and your clothes get upon them 
the tang of another world. Whither shall 
you flee? There is no place, for every other 
home is in the same fix, and if you happen to 
be on your vacation, so much the worse, for in 


that case, you are very likely bottled up tight- 
er and even in worse plight. And after your 
patience begins to bump up against the buf- 
fers, like a sliding freight car against the 
ramparts at the end of a side-track, things 
begin to change, or you get a respite of some 
kind. 

Last night I went to bed, feeling the end of 
my rope close at hand. But at 4:30 in the 
morning I was aroused by my patient wife 
to get a feed for the baby. As I wended my 
way to the kitchen I passed through a fairy- 
land. The moon light from the side porch 
was streaming into the diningroom, and 
through one of the windows I could see the 
magic touch of the silver magician. Over 
beautiful green foliage was a sheet of silver, 
deftly laid on by the mistress of the skies, the 
moon. Diana never looked so fair to me that 
night, as with majestic mien, she seemed to be 
chasing back into the East, from whence it 
had intruded, the dark sullen bank of clouds, 
that was rolling like an ominous scroll into 
oblivion. I went to the side of the house, and 
just then, as from the portals of Heaven came 
the song, “Jesus loves me this I know,” 

It was wafted from the big church at our 
side, where the faithful Korean brethren were 
holding their early prayer-meeting. At its 
close, the hush of an enchanted world fell upon 
the night, for it was dying and the new day 
was being born. With bowed head and un- 
covered heart, I did homage to the Maker of 
the sun, the moon, and the rain. 


“One of The Least of These.” 


By Mrs. A. I. LUDLOW 


One morning while we were out visiting the 
city poor in Seoul, we came to a tiny thatched 
house, which looked as though it might be 
tumbling over the hillside, so close was it to 
the very edge. We went in and found a 


mother and several small children. After my 
eyes were accustomed to the darkness I hap- 
pened to glance in the corner. On the floor 
lay a tiny specimen of humanity which looked 
as if it might have been a baby at one time. It 


CORRESPONDENCE 


was about the size of a month old child, but 
its face was that of an old ;woman. The little 
thing seemed to be suffering, for it was rolling 
its head backward and forward as if in great 
pain. ‘How long has that baby been sick” I 
asked the mother. “‘It’s not sick” she replied. 
“It’s only hungry.”  ‘“‘Not eating food myself” 
she continued “Iam unable to feed the baby 
and it will die soon.” The child’s looks certain- 
ly did not belie the mother’s words, for it cer- 
tainy did not look as though it could livea 
great while. 

It was the same heartbreaking story that 
_ she told, which I had heard over and over 
again in countless homes. “My husband is 
playing” (literally meaning that he had no 
work). “We have no food or fuel only such as 
the neighbors choose to give us, which is not 
much. We have four children and the baby 
is only ten months old and it is too small to 
eat the rice and Kimchee (pickle) even if we 
should have any for ourselves.” We then 
asked the mother if she would take the baby 
to the hospital, but she refused saying she 
was unable to go in her ragged clothing. The 
child’s brother was standing near, a little lad 
- of about nine, he seemed fairly well covered 
but his clothes were very dirty. After much 
pleading consent was finally given for the 
little boy to accompany us with the baby. 
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Leaving some money and food, we scampered 
down the hill fearful lest the mother should 
change her mind and withdraw her consent 
At the foot of the hill I dismissed the Bible 
woman, placed the baby and little boy in one 
rickshaw and hopping into another, we were 
hurried to the hospital. There, in less time 
than it takes to write this, “Good Auntie 
Shields” the nurse, was hurrying around and 
we soon had the pleasure of seeing that baby 
enjoy a good square meal of Carnation milk, 
with the promise of more on the pantry 
shelf. Reversing the usual order of things, 
the cleansing bath followed the meal and con- 
trary to the rule no indigestion followed. The 
little brother remained, to act as nursemaid 
and one more faithful to his trust never lived. 
The baby gained steadily in weight and grew 
as playful as a kitten. Little brother received 
all his meals in the hospital which made a great 
change in his appearance. 

Just before the New Year, the father came 
and demanded his children. He said that he 
was being ridiculed by the neighbors for allow- 
ing the child to be brought to the hospital. 
They also said it would bring bad luck not to 
have a baby in the house during the New Year 
season. He was finally prevailed upon to leave 
the baby and return to his home. 


Correspondence. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR :— 


When youasked me, somewhat abruptly, the 
other day, if I wanted my children to be mis- 
sionaries, and I answered hastily in the affirm- 
ative—(what else could I say?)—I had not 
time to think of all the implications involved 

in the reply. I did not know that you were go- 
- ing to turn round on me and ask me to publish 
in your paper reasons for the desire which, up 
to that moment, had not consciously existed in 
my mind. 

When I was a boy my great desire was to 
be a sailor, until, at the age of 17 I shipped be- 
fore the mast. At the first port of call, how- 


ever, I asked for my discharge, and used my 
small wages to buy a railway ticket home. 
When I last visited the United States I heard 
everywhere the sentiment “I didn’t raise my 
boy to bea soldier.” Now, nevertheless, it 
turns out that 10 millions of young men are 
willingly listed for the military service to 
which the exigencies of Civilization summon 
them. So, our preferences antecedent to the 
time when our course of final action is deter- 
mined by actual circumstances are of little 
value ! 

Now, as you know, my children are girls, 
four of them. If they are to become mission- 
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aries, it must be as unmarried workers, or as 
wives of men who are missionaries. I would 
not, of course, wish all my daughters to re- 
main unmarried. Neither would I wish them 
all to be of such a stereotyped character that 
they would attract no other type of male than 
a foreign missionary. I imagine that what you 
wish me to do is not to give reasons why my 
special flock should all be missionaries, but 
why any person should wish any of his children 
to be missionaries. I am sure that you cannot 
be of the opinion that everybody in the world 
should be professional missionaries. That 
would not produce a very rounded humanity. 
I would like my children to be missionaries 
if their disposition, and graces, and inclina- 
tions, and opportunities and qualifications war- 
ranted the hope. It would be very grasping 
for an American citizen with a family of four 
boys to wish that all of them might become 
Président of the United States ; and the foreign 
missionary calling falls little short of that office 
in dignity aud honour! The Lord has His 
round holes and his square pins. To be a 


Notes and 


The new addresses of those who have been 
moved by action of the Annual Meeting of the 
Council of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
are as follows :— 


Rey. A. H. and Mrs. Barker. Hoiryung. 
Miss H. A. Bligh. Hamheung. 
Miss G. L. Cass. Yongjung. 
Miss M. J. McKinnon. Yongjung. 


To Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Gale a daughter, Ada 
Alexandra, was born'on August 4th, at Seoul. 


The two summer resorts—Sorai Beach on 
the West coast and Wonsan Beach on the East 
coast, both report very successful seasons. 
Sorai is the quieter of the two as it is less ac- 
cessible but an automobile connects with Hai- 
ju every alternate day and about eighty people 
are in residence at the time of writing. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


good missionary is a matter depending on 
spiritual enduement, mental endowment, lan- 
guage facility, business talent, social charm, 
patience of disposition, the combination of 
dignity with cheerfulness, and much common 
sense. If I were on a Board of Missions consider- 
ing my own appointment I would strongly 
oppose it. 


Whether I want my children to be mission- 
aries or not is a small matter. If I want them 
to have lives surrendered to God—to do the 
Will of God—to acquire wisdom that will 
enable them to know what sphere in life God 
would have them work I do. the best for them. 
After all, it depends not so much on what I 
want as what God wants. That is why so 
many missionaries are the fruit of their 
parents’ secret prayers for God’s Call. It is 
also the reason why many whose parents want 
them to be missionaries do not become mis- 
sionaries. . 

Yours very truly, 


ROBERT GRIERSON. 


Personals. 


Wonsan Beach now has thirty-five cottages 
and a temporary population of 140 including 
over thirty from China and Japan. The 
Language Study classes and the Bible con- 
ference were well attended. This resort is less 
than seven hours’ railway journey from Seoul. 


In connection with the military expeditions 
into Siberia the following missionaries from 
the Korea field left Seoul on August 8th to 
engage in Red Cross work at the front :— 
Doctors, A. I. uudlow, T. Mansfield and S. P. 
Tipton. Trained Nurses, Mrs. A. I. Ludlow, 
the Misses K. Hsteb, D. Battles, E. M. Reiner, 
and E. Roberts. 


The Salvation Army in Korea is also arrang- 
ing to send a contingent of about ten Euro- 
pean officers, both men and women, for work 
among the soldiers. They will be prepared to 
engage in hut work, ambulance or whatever 
may be found to be most urgently needed. 


ALREADY A NUMBER OF MISSIONARIES ARE USING THE SMITH 
MOTOR WHEEL WITH GREAT SUCCESS IN THEIR 
ITINERATING. SEVENTH SHIPMENT OF SMITH © 
MOTOR WHEELS AND THIRD SHIPMENT OF 
BICYCLES ARE ON THE WAY NOW. 


EVERY Da wirhoUt A CVICTROLA iS PLEASURE Lost. 
| _ WRITS FOR PARTICULARS. 4 
| WV. WT. ee pata F 8G co. SEOUL 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


30 NORTH SZEGHUEN ROAD, SHANGHAI. 


We furnish FROM STOCK Educational Supplies of every description. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUES of Textbooks for Schools and Colleges, School Stationery, 
Kindergarten Materials, Estey Organs, Microscopes, and Balopticons. 


This is Model F-4 Microscope 
Magnifies 50-480 times 
Ideal for Schools. 


Price G$ 48.00 


This is Model C. Balopticon for 
Electric or Acetylene Light. 


Model FFS-8 for Doctors. Pictures 10 feet across at 50 it. 


z from screen. Various prices. 

G $97.00 _ Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

Details on Request. and our list of Slides for Rent- 
ing. 


NOTICE, I | 


Wire Screen Cloth (Green) 36” wide Loganberry Juice 4 oz. bottles : 
100 ft. in roll Apple Juice 6 oz. bottles 
Fruic var avuvvers Tansan Mineral Water Pts. 
bottles 


Cider Vinegar (( oncentrated) 10 oz. a Lemonade Pts. 
| » Ginger Ale Pcs. & Splits. 

Welch’s Grape Juice Qts. & Pts. 

“Bell Brand” Blend Coffee (Former price ¥ 1.05) To advertise our business we have decid- 
ed to reduce the price to Yen .9) per pound. Sample will be sent cheerfullv on anplicatien. 
Milkmaid Evaporated Milk ¥ 15.60 per case Special price quoted for 5 cases and upwards. 
Wrigley’s Chewing Gum ¥ 1.75 per box of 29-10 sen pkts. Postpaid to all parts of Korea. 
Swan Safety Military Fountain Pens. This Pen hold 25 “Swan” Ink Tablets in its 

magazine. Prices and particulars on application. 


Boston Garters Single & double yrips ¥ .75 to ¥ 1.00 
Suspenders — ¥ 1.25 to ¥1.50 per pair 
Automatic Fly Traps ¥ 2.50 each 


Ee S. HO & COMPANY 


Successors to The General Supply Co. 
Seoul, Korea. Telephone No. 827. 


DON’T WORRY. 


HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


You can buy high grade goods, made in Korea, and save both time and 


money, if you patronise the 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


We make goods to your own ideas in style, finish and measurements, 
and will gladly give you the benefit of our experience, in any of the 


following lines :—— 


CABINET WORK,—Period furniture, kiln dried stock 
WICKER WORK,—Grass-rope chairs, settees, tables, ete. 
MACHINE WORK,—Machines, metal work, repairs 
PRINTING,— Booklets, commercial and persona: stationery 


SOAP,—Try our “Triangle” laundry soap 


PHOTOGRAPHY, —Portraits, printing, enlargements, lantern slides. 


Inquiries solicited. 


Estimates furnished. 


Address all correspondence to 
INDJSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 


Indanthrene Cloth 


Woven by students of the Songdo School ; 


(formerly Anglo-Korean School) 


“‘Never Fades and Seldom Wears Out’’ 


Suitable for ladies’ and Hhiildzen's . 


dresses men’s shirts, toweiling, curtains, 
etc. 
Delivered by parcel post. Samples 


sent on request. 
Address, C. H. Deat, 


Songdo School Industrial Dept. 


Songdo, Korea. 


ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK: 


| Saag ogres ws is | 


LATEST STYLE IN LACES, 
CROCHETED ARTICLES, 
KNITTING, EMBROIDERY & TATTING. 


TATTING BABY CAPS A SPECIALTY. 


ORDERS FILLED 
PROMTLY AND CAREFULLY. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST 
APPLY TO 
MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, DIRECTOR, | 


HOLSTON INSTITUTE, 
SONGDO, KOREA. 
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K. KONDO & CO.. 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL.. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep't 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 
Mixing Supplies a Specialty 
ie 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 


1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SHOUL. 


| Telephone No. 835. 


_ (OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


aaa 


ASK FOR 
a eee 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take no others 


in cases Best 
of at Sugar in 
oz & 
18 bags | i = cl | 
x HONGKONG + | the 
ES cc 
1 aaa Fe lear 
10 lbs 6 GQ. e} | Market 
CE | 
net. Sala teen 
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HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 
Telegram ‘“‘RINGER”’ FUSAN, Phone Nos. 545, 309. 
Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


Louise Chase Institute 


Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


EMBROIDERIES, 
TATTING, 
LINGERIES, 
TRAY-PIECES, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
(REAL IRISH LINEN) 


TABLE-RUNNERS, 
SCARVES. 


SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 
Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the 
only surviving graduate of the Anju Royal 
Schooi of Embroideries. 

Miss B. I. Stevens, 
Superintendent. 
Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 


WE UR A oe 


THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 
SEOUL BRANCH 
2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Store. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 
TELEPHONE 471 


oO 


& 


JHE NIKKAN PRINTING COMPANY 


ITCHOME, MEIJIMACHI, SEOUL. 


(Near The Oriental Development Company) » 


Work turned out in first-class style,.in Korean, Japanese and English. 


Lithography and Colored Printing in all branches. 


Telephone P. O. Transfer 


| 
QUICK DELIVERY .AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 
230, 323. Seoul 40. 


KUL MYUNG HAK KYO 


SOONAN, CHOSEN 


wo ta. 2 OM. 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR OFFERS 
and Graham Flour, Cornmeal, 
GENERAL OUTFITTER Peanut Butter, se Grape Juice, 
2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL Apples, Pears and Peaches in season. 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) H. M. LEE, 
Principal. - 


a Frock Coats, gee 
Lounge suits, 


a 


Uniforms, Hugh O'Neil Jr. Academy 


Dress Suits, Syenchun (Sen Sen). 
Morning Coats, e 


. Juvenile Suits. HAM, BACON AND SAUSAGE 
FROM OUR OWN FARM 
Sent Post Paid to any part of Korea. 


Clerical Suits, 


Overcoats, 


__|.We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
to wait upon you at your home. 


Prices reasonable. Quality unsurpassed. 
G. S. Me CUNE, Principal. 


| 
| 
The Largest and Best Equipped Printing Company in Korea. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. | 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed. . . . . . Yen 20,000,000 
Capital Paid up... ... Lele2v, Ouse) 


GOVERNOR: | DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esa@. T. KANO, ESQ. 
DIRECTORS : 


T. MISHIMA, Esq., Y. KIMURA, Esq. 
S. OHTA, -Esq., S. KATAYAMA, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1613. 


- ge os ero eae Ce Oe ES | ees 
savers alla Sf Sci ila 8 Te epee 8 ats cinbetannnee data 


BRANCHES 5 
KOREA | 


Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, al: 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, Ranam. 


MANCHURIA 


Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). | 


CHINA 


Shanghai, Tsingtao. 


JAPAN PROPER 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


« 


Every description of general banking and exchange business transacted. 


_J. H. MORRIS. 
Sole Agent for Chosen). 4 
NoMa Seoul—Phone 2069 . : 


The Willys. Overland Co, Toledo, Oho, T, oy 


The Hendee Mis. C0., Springield. ‘Mass. US, 7 
INDIAN MOTOCY CLES. 


oa SOLE AGENT FoR CHOSEN. 
a BIG TWINS—LIGHT TWINS AND FEATHERWEIGHT MACHINES, tes 
Age - SIDECARS AND DELIVERY VANS. TIRE REPAIRS ee 
See é VULCANIZING, ETC. STORAGE BATTERIES Mi 
ee. RECHARGED, COLUMBIA DRY BATTERIES 
IN STOCK. AUTOMBILE AND®@ Se 
MOTORCYCLE REPAIRS | pace 
OF ALL KINDS. 
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- Some Pages of War Servi re 


The British and’ Foreign Bible. Society. spares no. pains’ and. O° a a 
pene. tosecure that God’s Book shall speak as_ ‘clearly and simpl we and 
Cees as possible to every, man in his own tongue. Even while the 
_ world is at war, the Society has. not slackened in its sacred i i a a 
a are - he oe recent alec OR he 


4 “The “Board at ‘Revisers is meeting in tity. session. at the Bible 
i Tone Seoul, Ne the Old Testament. ee eat : bi 


: “The revision n of the i japanese New Testament has now been complet ae rt 
ed and ieee . vi 3 os oe 


r i shy * oat 3 ” 7 4 t Sty re 
. v ‘ SES EN irr Rite TEER) s seat espannt 
\ t ete TIN dh ee a) ie Pomeroy Dap Neca hens 
RSENS Tenia une 
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ne revision: of ie Bible has at. leneth: oe aniched. in: Wenli, ‘he ay 
“elasical form of the language which appeals’ to educated Chinese... 


: After: twenty-seven years’ labour, the revision of the Bible has” ae 

‘i Beck finished in Mandarin—that form of. aes which is spoken: and read 

by the vast. majority of people in China. . This Mandarin \ version . ad: 
ie more | Mees nee than the English Bible an x! 


Diodati’ S Geek version 1 of the New Testament has been revised and 
"printed for modern Ttalians. BANS Nags aha eA i 


if 


FOR SERBIA’ 
“The: Bible: Society has he seb apart. a Tcohaieae sum a defiay. . 


a ihe. cost of a revision of ‘the Serbian’ New Testament; this’ task is being — 
undertaken by learned Serbian ecclesiastics who ' are now in 1 ee ee < oe . 


FOR BULCARIA? Uy ee 


st 4 ae i 


\y 
ew 


' |. In the ‘service it renders, the Society knows no, dntinenon a daeen 
fhe ‘friend and foe. More than‘ fifty years: ago it published. the be Bible 
ever. printed in Bulgarian. Before 1914 it. had? set. on foot a careful 
Si revision of the Bulgarian version. This has. since > been’ a eorpptetes: and 

Is now passing through. the Press ey 


Send a doe to the Sesretary, 


N. 


